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PROSPECTUS. 


Tux word Yanxer is no longer a term of reproach. 
It is getting to be a title of distinction—our hope is to 
make it yet more respectable. There istalent enough 
and to spare in this part of our country ; and all we ask 
for it, is a fair fieid with no favor. 

A trust-worthy, able and courageous paper, pledged to 
no set of opinions, or measures, beyond what ‘‘ The great- 
est happiness of the greatest number’’ may require ; be- 
longing to no party—as a party, and giving its care chief- 
ly, though not altogether, to the encouragement of native 
literature, and to the diffusion of liberal knowledge, can- 
not fail to de good in a community like this, or in a coun- 
try like this. And we believe too that such a Baper can- 
not fail to be handsomely encouraged. 

We profess to belong to no party. But we do not pro- 

fess to be so indifierenttothe welfare of our country as to 
have no opinions of our own about matters that regard her 
prosperity. Nor do we believe that we shall ever want 
courage to express our opinions ; but if we do express 
them, it will be, we trust, not as they do, who, “Toa 
party give up what was meant for mankind,’’ nor as ad- 
vocates, but as judges. 

It will be a chief object with us to attend to what we 
regard as the duties of a critic—knowing neither friend 
nor foe im that office. And we undertake to say that our 

- reviews will be—whatever else they may be—original. 
», Our native literature will be attended to, and watched over, 
«| as a manufacture of the first importance to the character 
© of our country—we might say to its independence ; and 
we shall not be sparing of our observations upon the pro- 
gress of literature and the fine arts in Europe—and par- 
_., ticularly in the land of our Fathers, about which we have 
*~ "something to say, which was intended for a book, but 
which will now appear in a series of numbers in the Yan- 
krr. Wonderful as it may seem, it is nevertheless true, 
“that we know little or nothing of the character of the 
English people, or of their disposition towards us. - Our 
~ ignorance of them, and of their social habits and peculiar- 
ities of every sort, is only to be equalled by their ignor- 
‘+ )ance of us; and that is altogether astonishing, as we 
-¢yshall have to show inthe progress of our work. But still, 
'~ take them together, they are perhaps more kindly dispos- 
od, and more charitable toward us, than we are toward 
them. 
* A few more promises might be added, but we prefer 
ry saying briefly, that our aim is to put forth such a paper as 
-will be worth preserving, not only throughout New-Eng- 
™Dyland, but throughout our whole country. 
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Capital of Maine, will be issued a new Literary Pa- ; 


It will be conducted by Joun Neat, as Editor, and |“ 
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their favour abroad, than al] the rest of the literary men 


of America, put them ether. He does not even except the authors of the 
Federalist’ ter’ thet aly oak is read by only a few of the very few in 
Europe who are directly interested in the pronperlty of our Republic; nor the 
author of the “ 4 for that work never was, not ever will be read by any 
body there, it is for the facts to be found in it ; nor the author of 
he Sketch Book, one of the two or three most beautiful writers of our age; 
nor the author of the most popular novels of our —for neither of these 
two ever went forth to war with the literary Goliahs, who occupy the foremost 
rank of our foes, nor do tell or eventry totell the plain truth of our instite- 
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ENGLAND—BY A YANKEE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The author of this and the following papers (which 
are to appear in due time) was a resident of London, 
for more than three years, or more properly speaking, 
of Westminster, which, though regarded here as only 
a court end to the metropolis of the British Empire, is 
in fact the chief city ; a longer period by far, it is be- 
lieved, than had ever been passed in that country by 
any other literary man of this, not to say by all the 
other literary men of this, from the day of our political 
separation, up to that of his departure in 1827.* 

We are much more ignorant than we suppose of 
the “lights and shadows” of English character. The 
people of this country, who go to England, are either 
diplomatic men, who, if they happen to be neither too 
old nor too lazy for deliberate research into the mor- 
al, or domestic, or social economy of a State, are with- 
held by the very dignity of their office from treading 
a familiar path in a familiar way, even though it lead 
into the heart of society—to the fire sides and supper 
tables of anation. They prefer the broad day light 
and a crowded carriage way, and the dust of a thou- 
sand hoofs, to a solitary walk, a star-lighted labyrinth, 
or agreen lane beset with shadow, and swept over 
by nothing but the vulgar breezes of the country ; 
and would rather circumnavigate Hyde Park by the 
year, or stroll through Kensington gardens by the 
clock, for half a day together, day after day, and year 
after year, than venture up toa suspicious looking 
wood, or loiter along by a hedge-row, which for aught 
they can perceive, might lead them into the very 
thick of a good-for-nothing wilderness ; or they are 
merchants, who have a character to establish—not in 
the world of literature certainly ; or they are students 
of medicine or surgery, who abide there just long 
enough to get through a course of lectures, and to 
learn that in Paris they may cut people up for a fourth 
of what it would cost in London to see people cut up, 
and who are off to Paris therefore as soon as their 
washerwoman’s bills are due ; or they are a few lite- 
rary men—a very few—that are never heard of in 
England, much less in London, except for a few 
weeks of the publishing season, or through a transat- 
lantic newspaper issued from the native State, or per- 
haps from the native town of the individual mention- 
ed; or they are the upper school-boys and young 
gentlemen of the republic, who carry their heads high- 





~~ er than the rest of the world, because they happen to 
me have heard who their grand-fathers were, and are 


* It may be, that Mr. Gra ‘who was lately murdered at New Y: a 
pesticalay fidend of his) had resilcd ss in England, though not in Leno 
as the author of these papers; but if he did, it was not altogether asa literary 
man, but rather as a man of fashion, who studi » Ares 2b wagner 
criticised and reported for the newspapers. We think highly of Mr. G. and hope 











to prove it hereafter. 
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able to perceive a mighty difference between the 
families of yesterday and the families of the day be- 
fore, and who go abroad tosee the sights and bring 
home the fashions for the tailors and hatters and boot 
makers of their neighborhood ; or they are the worthy, 
good natured, thick-headed men, who are to be met 
with every where, and who, being grieved at our de- 
plorable ignorance of what we pretend to be best ac- 
quainted with, start up from their tables with a jump, 
and hurry away to our mother country at full speed, 
and gallop over two or three castles, and two or three 
palaces, and come home again (aftera pilgrimage of 
a twelvemonth or so) and make a book about the no- 
bodies of English society, or peradventure about the 
affairs of Europe.* 

The American in London, who has nothing to do 
(and he must have nothing to do, or appear to have 
nothing to do, if he hopes to know any thing of the 
social and higher characteristics of the English, though 
he may be permitted to scribble a few pages now and 
then for the Reviewers and publishers, provided he is 
able to give a card which neither smells of the city, nor 
of any thing but leisure) soon finds out that London 
is the most expensive place on earth, and that he may 
make the tour of Europe for less money than it would 
vost him to keep body and soul together genteely for 
five years, in “ Banyton rue Great.” No sooner is 
this discovery, made than he begins the tour of Europe 
with what he has left—gravely persuading himself, 
though he knows never a word of any language but 
his own perhaps, nor that well, nor any thing of the 
true history of his own or of any other country, that he 
is in the way of picking up a deal of information by 
travelling for himself ; that the true mode of learning 
a language is to ride about a few weeks over the high- 
ways of a people that speak it, and that he is only to 
associate with his own countrymen abroad wherever 
he finds them, to know about al! that is worth know- 
ing of that part of the world where they happen to be. 

It never enters his head to ask himself whether he 
might not have learnt as much, after all, by staying at 
home, and studying picttre books, or by poring over 
maps, and hearing other people describe things, which, 
if they had not seen, they had probably read of. Still 
less would it occur to him that while he was in 2 count- 
ry, a great and glorious country—that of his fathers— 
England—where his own language was spoken by 
every body, from the prince to the laborer, perhaps he 
might have done well to stay there. 

Hence it is, that notwithstanding our relationship, 
our opportunities, and the importance of the subject, 
very little is known here, even to this day, about the 
true constitution of English society, and of the familiar 
every-day habits of the English people—to say nothing 
of their opinions with regard to this country, which are 
dreadfully mistaken here. The truth is that we are 
beloved by the English people ; they are proud of us, 
and affectionately disposed towards us, in spite of our 
newspapers, and fourth-of-July orators ; and we have 
never heard an allusion made to the people or govern- 


* We don’t : mean the autfior of the Year in Europe ; for that is 





avery good sortofa book, and the author, we daresay, a very good sort ef; 
man 
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ment of this country at a public meeting in that, which 
did not immediately bring forth a tumult of approba- 
tion. But while we say this in their favor, it is our 
duty to add that they are more ignorant of us, if possi- 
ble, than we are of them, which is saying a great deal ; 
and that judging by what is sometimes said by the 
scholars, and statesmen of both countries, neither of 
the two nations would appear to know that newspapers 
and pamphlets, and reviews, and political writers are- 
what they are; newspapers, and pamphlets, and re- 
views, and political writers ; and therefore not to be 
trusted in cither country. When they try tospeak 
the truth, and the whole truth, which is not often, for 
truth is too tame for the appetite of a reading public, 
who never study, who love excitement, and who have 
no leisure for investigation, they seldom or never suc- 
ceed. And whatever they may suppose, their opinions 
are not often the opinions of the public ; nor should 
they be, especially in this country, where, of perhaps 
eight hundred newspaper-editors, there are not fifty 
who can write a tolerable English paragraph, nor ten 
whose opinions would be cared a fig for by any body, 
upon any subject, if the authors were known, or if they 
were to put them forth in a place where they could be 
tried by the people. Generally speaking, our news- 
papers are mere copies of each other—old elements 
eternally recompounded—the same lies, the same ab- 
surdities, and the same trash, circulating forever in the 
same channels. Editors forsooth ! Why more than 
three quarters of the time, the editorial articles are 
written by nothing but printers, and printer’s devils,* 
and shopkeeper’s boys,and attorneys’ clerks, who have 
the audacity to scribble,when they ought to be playing 
jack-srraws or leap-frog ; and three fourths of the re- 
maining half are written by nobody knows whom— 
any body who will take the trouble to write about any 
thing, whether he understands it or not. 

With regard to England, there is, throughout the 
whule of this country, a sort of established faith, We 
believe what our fathers believed ; and neither more 
nor less, generally speaking. We have inherited their 
prejudices and their partialities, and kept sturdily to 
both ; qualifying their traditionary faith, now, by what 
we have gathered from time to time of those who, 
while they were in the mother country, were regarded 
by her people either as visitors, or strangers, or as a 
better sort of spies—the flying travellers of America ; 
and now, by the testimony of those, who, when they 
describe what is English, are ¢whatever else they may 
be) witnesses in their own behalf—the writers of Great 
Britain. 

The Author professes (and every body knows, or 
ought to know the value of such a profession) to have 
had an opportunity of studying the English character, 
and the constitution of English society under consider- 
able advantages ; to have been regarded by the Eng- 
lish people neither as a stranger, nor as a visitor, nor as 
a spy; to have beena pretty diligent searcher after 
truth; and to have written what follows without fear 
and without favor—perhaps he might say, without 
even the hope of reward ; for who cares for the truth 
now—the plain truth told in a plain way ? in this age 
of novel writing and poetry, and other beautiful un- 
truth. 

Still he would not have the reader expect much. He 
has not been every where. He has not seen every 
body, norevery thing. He has neither peeped into 
the Tunnel under the Thames, though he lived near 
it a long while, and might have done so before the pub- 








* Franklin was a printer to be sure, and so was Mr. Buckingham, of the Gal- 
axy ; but what of all that! does that prove that any body who has learnt how to 
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lic were admitted ; nor paid a shilling to the door 
keeper of a court-house to see Sir Walter Scott ; nor 
six guineas for the privilege of being introduced to 
George the Fourth, and having it mentioned in a 
court newspaper—though he was literally a next door 
neighbour to his majesty for a considerable time. He 
has thought proper to avow thus much at an early 
hour, on the authority of Dr. Franklin ; for it is ab- 
solutely a fact that he has found village lawyers in the 
District of Maine better acquainted with the history of 
the Tunnel under the Thames, than he believes a 
multitude of the projectors and stockholders to be at 
this hour ; that he has been beset by every body touch- 
ing Sir Walter Scott, and that again and again he has 
been asked by our thorough-bred and full grown re- 
publicans, if he had seen “‘ the King.” 

He may go one step further. He has not only not 
seen every body in England, but he has not even de- 
sired to see a tenth part of those who are thought to be 
great men there, nor a tenth part of those who appear 
to be great only because they are seen through the 
fogs of the Atlantic, nor a tenth part of those whom we 
judge of by their newspaper notoriety, and suppose to 
be of the strong men of the earth, because they are be- 
trumpeted by an occasional reviewer. No—nor has he 
undertaken to pourtray a tenth part of the really great 
men he did see there. He has only tried his hand at a 
few—of the very few—whom he had an opportunity of 
studying ; and sketched a little of the scenery, and a 
few of the literary, and other features of the great body 
of the people. 























We are indebted to our friend Bucxinenam of the 
Galaxy, for the following summary of Congressional 
proceedings ; and have added a few notes, and mark- 
ed the passages in italies, that appear to deserve es- 
pecial attention. 


In the Senate, Dec. 17, the memorial of sundry citi- 
zens of Boston and its vicinity, praying that no additional 
duty be imposed on imports, especially of woolens, (1,) 
was presented, which was read, and referred. The commit- 
tee of Finance reported, without amendment, the bill, re- 
pealing, in part, the duty on imported Salt. Mr. Johnson, 
of Ky., submitted a resolution for the examination of all the 
sites on the Western Waters, hitherto proposed as suitable 
for the establishment of a National Armory. Several 
private bills and resolutions were presented. Mr. Webster 
appeared and took his seat. 

On the 18th, Mr. Robbins introduced a bill providing 
for the adju tment of controversies arising between the 
States and the United States, (2,) which was read and 
passed to a second reading. The bill for ‘* distributing 
among the several States a portion of the revenues of the 
United States,’ was referred to a select c.mmittee. Se- 
lect committees were also raised upon the ciaims of the 
surviving warriors of the revolution, upon French spolia- 
tions, and upon the resolution for the revisal and arrange- 
ment of the rules of the Senate. The bill authorizing the 
Legislature of the State of Indiana to sell the lands here- 
tofore appropriated for the use of schools, was ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading. 

On the 19th, the bill providing for the adjustment of con- 
troversies between the States was read a second time and 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. The Dill to 
abolish imprisonment for debt, (3,) was taken up, in com- 
mittee of the whole, and was advocated in a speech of 
considerable length, by Mr. Johnson, of Kentucky. 

On the 20th, Mr. Hendricks submitted a resolution pro- 
posing an inquiry into the expediency of ceding the public 
lands within the limits of the new States, to the several 
States in which they lie. The bill for abolishing Imprison- 
ment for Debt was taken up, and after undergoing some 
amendments, was postponed to} and made the order of the 
day for Friday the 28th inst. 

On the 21st, the Senate did not set. 

In the House or Representatives, on the 17th inst. 
several private bills were reported, read and committed, 
and _— number of petitions and resolutions were re- 
ceived. 


On the 18th, Mr. Mitchell, of Tennessee, offered a res- 





spell with types, is fitted for enlightening the public as the editor of a newspa- 
per-—the most powerful engine of society, if worthily couducted, 
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the Mississippi and placing them under a Territorial 
Government, (4.) Several bills were reported, and sever- 
al petitions reported ori unfavorably. Among the bills re- 
ported was one from the Select  penaey on that subject, 
to authorize the occupation 6f the mouth of the Oregon 
river. A bill was also reported by Mr. Strong, allowing 
the Spanish inhalntants of Florida, who were residents 
when the Territory was transferred to this country, in 
1821, the right of voting in any elections, (5,) of Legis- 
Jative Council, Delegate to Congress, or any other officer. 
This bill was ordered to be engrossed, and read a third 
time the next day. 

On the 19th, a bill was reported from the Committee on 
public lands, grantmg relief to purchasers of the public 
lands which had reverted in consequence of the non-pay- 
ment of the purchase money. 

Mr. McDuffie and Mr. Smyth offered joint resolutions 
containing propositions for the amendment of the Consti- 
tution, (6) as relates to the election of President, which 
were read, and referred to a C’ mmittee of the whole on 
the state of the Union. 

On the 20th, a discussion took place on the resolution 
offered by Mr. P. P. Barbour, relative to the sale of the 
stock of the Government of the U. S. Bank. (7.) Res- 
olutions, Petitions, and Memorials were presented as usual. 

On the 21st, the House was again occupied in the dis- 
cussion of Mr. Barbour’s resolution, which was finally set- 
tled in the negative, 175 to 9. The House then adjourned 
to Monday. 


(1) On this subject we are not prepared to express our aie for though 
we subscribe to most of the articles on the great theory of Political Economy, 
as it appears in Smith, Bentham, Ricardo, Mill and others, yet we cannot help 
imagining that there is some fallacy in it, which they do not perceive (nor we 
neither); for the whole history of our cou is erent not only to their the- 
ory, but to the practice of the leading legislators of Great Britain, and that too, 
with aj nt success. It may he that our people, on account of their scattered 
nanu ~puy | power, and limited number of products, are an anomaly; and 
that we are therefore justified in departure from what appear to be the fixed 
principles of the science, as applied to the more concentrat uring 
power of Europe. It may be so—but we are not by any means positive. Here- 
ifter we hope to speak more decidedly. 

(2) We cannot imagine a more important subject for legislation than this ; 
but we have our doubas whether Congress have - = panied br gre in this be- 
half what is getting to be of indispensable importance. Our idea of the matter 
's, that we have more bev me from the perpetual collision of State and 
“ederal author ty, from the disposition to came on one side, and te withhold 
on the other, than from any thing else whatever. 


(3) Of the details of this bill we know nothing ; but if it provides for the pun- 
ishment of the fraudulent debtor, and lets the person of the honest debtor go 
free, it will be not only one of the most humane, but one of the wisest laws of 
our country. Let it be once understood that imprisonment for debt is abolished, 
and it will be a creditor's own fault, if his sceurity be lessened by the law. So 
far as the experiment has been tried, and wherever it has been tried hitherto, x 
has wor' 

(4) Tf the Todians can be led to associate together and form a territory by 
themselves, we ought to spare no pains, no cost, no ind nts to 
them to it. Sucha scheme, if it were entered upon with liberal and proper 
views, would redeem our national character from its chief reproach, open an out- 
fet for a ee part of our population, (the — and give to the nations of 
Europe a lofty idea of the character of our people, for foresight and a” love of 
justice. 

(5) This would appear to he a matter of course, and the wonder is, that 
such a bill has not he brought forward before. With ish ad Frosch, 
and British, and other fellow citizens on every side of us, we ought tobe more 
careful of their rights, 

(6) An amendment of the kind sought for, may to he the remedy, and 
the proper remedy for a great evil ; but we doubt in, after all, there is any 


ed 
such remedy. it the people canuoi he trusted—who can ? If not so far—where 
shall we stop ? 


(7) This proposition of Mr. Barbour, if we rightly understand 
it, appears to be very “like that of the celebrated financier who, having a goose, 
ihat id golden eggs, thought proper to sell out one day—and so ripped up his 
treasury. Of course Mr. B. knew very well that seven millions of stock might 
be thrown into the market, and sold for the price it was quoted at ; and of course 
he meant to outwit all the Brokers of Wall Street (and of the Royal Exchange 


into the bargain) by doing the matter upon the sly. It was to go no farther— 
when he mentioned it in Congress. 


The House did not sit on Saturday, 22d. 


In Senate, Monday, 24th. The President communi- 
cated a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting in compliance with a resolution of the Senate of 
26th May, 1826, a copy of the contract entered into with 
the Agents of the late emigrants from France, in pursu- 
ance of an act toset apart and dispose of certain public 
lands for the cultivation of thevine and olive, with a list 
of the names of the emigrants to whom lands were allot- 
ted, under contract, and of the allotments made to them 
respectively ; together with maps of the lands on which 
the allotments are designated. Also, a report, showing 
how far and by whom the conditions of the contract have 
been fulfilled, and the cases in which they have not, with 
the causes thereof ; which was read and orderedto be 
printed, 

Mr. Benton, agreeably to notice, asked leave to intro- 
duce a bill to ‘* graduate the price of public lands, and to 
the States in which they lie.”’ 

In the House, that which attracted our notice more par- 
ticularly than any, among the numerous resolutions which 
were offered, was one by Mr. Hamilton of South Carolina, 
on the subject of relieving those who suffered in conse- 
quence of the Alien and Sedition Law of 1798, which he 
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olution relative to the removal of the Indians to West of 


should call up, on the 2d Monday of January. 













PORTLAND FEMALE ORPHAN ASYLUM. 

A Society is now organizing itself in this town, for 
the support and guardianship of the female orphans. 
There could not well be a more praise-worthy under- 
taking, and we congratulate our townswomen on the 
ardor with which they have entered upon it, and upon 
the large and liberal views which appear to distin- 
guish the plan, so far as we are now acquainted with 
at. 





We have been astonished: to find (on looking into 
™ Freeman’s Extracts’’) that in this small town of Port- 


land, there are about thirty charitable associations of| 


one sort and another among its people. Add to this, 
that we have an Atheneum (a goed public library, and 
seading room) and that lectures upon Natural History 
are now regularly delivered in it, before as large an 
audience as the apartment can hold ; and that, so far 
as we can perceive, there is nothing to prevent a regu- 
lar series of lectures from being delivered in the same 
place, on other subjects, all the year through; and we 
have really much reason to look forward to a period 
when our town will be in the rear of no other of the 
same size on earth, in its public spirit and proper at- 
tention to the great means of doing good. 

It may appear strange that we can hope for such a 
thing in so small a town, when large cities are unable 
to support such a series of lectures. But, because 
we are not a large city is the very reason why, in our 
opinion, it is not unreasonable to hope for this. In a 
large city fashion has greater influence ; and if the 
fashionable cannot all attend, or if a majority cannot, 
or if they do not happen to prefer such lectures to 
theatres, concerts and shows, they will not go, and if 
they do not, others who spend their lives in imitating 
whatever is fashionable without caring to know why, 
will never be met with in the lecture room. Here it 
is not so—we are more like one family; our fashiona- 
bles are not altogether a separate, nor, thank heaven ! 
altogether an exclusive body. 

In large cities, there are a multitude of other amuse- 
ments ; here we have few or none. In a large city, 
the lecture-room to include a majority of fashionables 
(and it must include such a majority, if the lectures 
are to be regularly attended by any body) would re- 
quire to be of the size of a Roman amphitheatre, Here 
a small one is enough to include such a majority, and 
a small one may be kept filled all the year round, if 
not by the same persons, by others who will take their 
places. In a large city, the expense would be much 
greater—lecturers must be paid by the year, and paid 
well too ; but here, lectures may be attended all the 
year through for less than it would cost to keep a 
child of six years of age at schoo. And at what pe- 
riod, pray, is our education so complete, or we so 
poor, that we cannot afford to pay so much to make 
it more so—to improve our minds ? 





Since the above was in type, we have obtained (by 
stealth) a copy of the constitution of the above soci- 


ety, and herewith offer it to our readers, accompanied 
by a few notes,which are made with the kindest feel- 
ing and best wishes for the prosperity of the institu- 
tion. 

The articles are excellent so far as they go; they tell 
their own story, and if we are scolded for publishing 
them in this way, our reply is that they who “ do 
good by stealih” are not only excusable, but praise- 
worthy, even though they may not always “ blush to 
find it fame” (like ourselves. ) 

CONSTITUTION. 


Arr. I. The society shall be called the Femare 
Orpwan Asyitum or Portiann ; and being strictly 
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liar sentiments of an rticular denomination of 
christians, but all sh considered as enjoying 
equal ei and privileges. (1) 

Arr. IL. The object of the institution shall be to 
provide and carry into effect means for the support, 
instruction and employment of Female Children from 
three to ten years of age ;—the first attention to be 
paid to o " 

Art. Ill. Any Lady (2) who shall subscribe and 
y a sum not less than two dollars annually, shall 
come a member of said society ; her membership 
however to cease whenever she shal! refuse or neglect 
to pay her said annual subscription. (3) 

Arr. IV. The society shall meet on the second 
Tuesday in September annually, for the purpose of 
electing by ballot a Treasurer and Board to consist of 
fifteen Managers, (4) which Board shall choose from 
among themselves a first and second Directress, a 
Secretary and an Assistant-Secretary, if necessary ; 
and they shall have power to fill their own vacancies 
—not less than five shall constitute a quorum, for 
transacting business. 

Art. V. The Managers shall superintend the con- 
cerns of the society and enact their own rules and by- 
laws ; shall have the entire direction of the children 
committed to its patronage ; (5) shall provide for them 
a suitable governess ; shall see that they are properly 
clothed, fed and instructed ; shall determine where 
they shall be placed, (5) when their age and acquire- 
ments are such as to render it proper for them to leave 
the Asylum, and in all respects exercise over them a 
maternal care. 

Arr. VI. The first Directress shall preside at all 
meetings, and in case of equal division shall give the 
casting vote (6}—upon any urgent occasion the first or 
second Directress, or in their absence the Secretary, or 
when requested in writing by twenty members of the 


meeting of said society, which shall be duly notified. 
Arr. VII. The Secretary shall registerthe names 


least seven days previous thereto, and shall record 
their transactions. She shall also meet with and record 
the proceedings ofthe board. She shall collect all the 
dues of the society and pay them to the treasurer, and 
at each stated meeting of the board render an account 


as still remain due. 
Art. VIII. The treasurer shall always be a single 


shall give a bond with sufficient sureties. 


payments. 
Art. IX. All donations shall be reserved as a fund 
for building, and after that object is accomplished, 


society. 


agers whenever requested, [10] 
manner and treated with kindness, 


be paid for 
tously. [11 


at the annual meetings of the society. 


made at any special meeting of the society, called b 


of the members present. [12] 





a charitable institution, no article shall be admitted 
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into this constitution, which shall recognize the ‘pecu-' leges.’”’ 


of the sums thus collected and paid over, and of such} would be better. 


woman of the age of twenty-one years or upwards, and 
She shall 
meet with the Managers when necessary — shall to be, one of the greatest evils known to society now, 
render to them and to the society whenever request-| may be put an end to—we may have domestics, that will 
ed (8) a statement of its property,with her receipts and | be worth having. 


Art. X. The governess shall board the children 
committed to her care by the managers, and instruct ae ord 
them in reading, writing and sewing, with the various|"® ©™0luments, no perquisites ; and yet they can aflor 
branches of domestic employment, [9] and shall make | ll this ; for they are established in business, by the very 
report of their conduct and improvement to the Man-| fact of being chosen for the Hospital. 


Art. XI. The children shall be dressed in a plain 

If sick they shall 

be visited mn regular physician, whose services shall : . : “a 
y the society, when not rendered gratui- by article XIII, ‘* Two thirds of the members present 


Arr. XIIE. Any alteration of this constitution, not 
subversive of the original object of this society, may be 


(1) There might be something equivocal in the words 
which relate to’ the recognition of any peculiar sent!- 
ments, if they were not fully and fairly explained by what 


follows.—‘* But all (all denominations of christians ?)|or are not a violation of the letter and spirit of the 
shall be considered as enjoying equal rights and privi-| Federal Constitution. 





This is very liberal, but why not. go further ? 
Why say anything about christians? If a Jewess were to 
subscribe, why should not she have advantage from 
the charity, as well as another? We have heard, to be 
sure, that not long ago, in Connecticut, the managers of 
a similar institution managed so as to make their Orphan 
Asylum a sort of theological nursery—where sectarians 
were taught their a-b abs. But we do not believe that 
anything of the sort will occur here : Nay, we have a 
pledge to the contrary in the behaviour of the society and 
in this public avowal. 

(2) ** Any lady.’? Who isto determine whether a 
subscriber isa lady or not? Isevery female permitted 
to subscribe ?—If yes, why not say so? Why speak of 
ladies? But the framers of this constitution are quite 
excusable, for it is the fashion for every body so to speak» 
and so to write now, in our country. Even Mrs. H ’ 
the quaker preacher, when she had occasion to speak of 
this society in the Friend’s meeting a few days ago, had 
the courage to say ladies. 

(3) Would it not be better to allow some grace here— 
(a month or two) and some excuse for illness and absence? 
(4) The managers having power to fill their own vacan- 
cies, their should be some check upon them. Perhaps if 
it should appear by their annual report, to what society 
each belonged, and what was the subscription of that so- 
ciety andto what society every person belonged to whom 
a child was bound, no other check would be needed. (See 
note 1.) 

(5) “Patronage’’—fddlestick ; whynot say care ? Sce 
notes (4) and(1.) 

(6) No provision is made here for the absence of the 





society, any five of the managers shall call a special] first Directress ; an oversight worth correcting immedi- 


ately ; and proceeding, it is to be supposed, from some al- 


of the members ; shall notify the meetings of the soci- teration in the structure of the original paragraph. Such 
ety by causing to be published in one or more of our omissions are very common in whatever has been repeat- 
newspapers (7) the time and place of said meeting, at| edly corrected. 


(7) Some one newspaper would be preferable. It would 
save expense, and every body would know where to look 
for a notice. ‘ 

(8) Perhaps if this were made rather more definite, it 
When requested, without saying by 
whom, nor by how many, leaves the secretary at the 
mercy of every member of the society. 

(9) By this one regulation, if it be seconded as it ought 


(10) See note (8.) 
(11) It isto be hoped that no medical man would ex- 


shall go to the establishment of a permanent fund.— pect pay forattending tothis institution. In the Hospitals 
All subscriptions and the interest on donations, shall of England, not only are the surgeons and physicians not 
be appropriated to defray the annual expences of the] paid for their services, bat they have to pay, and that in 


some cases to the amount of thousands of dollars, for the 
privilege of attending gratuitously. They have no fees, 


(12) We have only to add now, that no provision ap- 
pears to be made for voting by proxy—a privilege that may 
be of some value to subscribers who do not live near ; that 


are authorised to alter the constitution ; while, in fact,no 


Arr. Xt The yearly tax shall be accounted due | provision is made for a quorum of members, so that as the 


article now stands, two persons might alter it, by possibil- 
ity ; that nothing is said about the pay of the officers. If 
they are to serve gratuitously, as they undoubtedly are 


the managers for that purpose by a vote of two thirds|(unless it be expedient to pay the secretary) it should 


be sostated. 











A very long report has been ae by a special com- 
mittee of the Senate of South Carolina, appointed to 
inquire in the nature and origin of the Federal govern- 
ment, and whether certain measures of Congress are 
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INFLUENCE OF AUTHORS. 








[From D’Israett.] 


Wherefore should not the literary character be associat- 
ed in utility or glory with the other professional classes of 
society? These indeed press more immediately on the 
attention of men ; they are stimulated by personal inter- 
ests, and they are remunerated by honors; while the 
literary character, from its habits, is secluded ; producing 
its usefulness in concealment, and often at a late period 
in life ; not always too of immediate application, and often 
even unvalued by the passing generation. 

It is curious to observe of the characters of the other 
classes in society, how each rises or falls: in public esteem, 
according to the exigencies of the times. Ere we had 
swept from the seas all the fleets of our rivals, the naval 
hero was the popular character ; while the military, from 
the political panic occasioned by standing armies, was in- 
variably lowered in pubtic regard ; the extraordinary 
change of circumstances, and the genius of one man, have 
entirely reversed the public feeling.* 

The commercial character was long, even in this coun- 
try, placed very low in the scale of honor; the merchant 
was considered merely as a money-trader, profiting by the 
individual distress of the nobleman, and afterwards was 
viewed with jealous eyes by the country gentleman. A 
Dutch monarch, who initiated us into the mysteries of 
banks and loans, by combining commercial! influence with 
political power, raised the mercantile character. 

But the commercial prosperity of a nation inspires no 
veneration in mankind ; nor will its military power win 
their affection. There is an interchange of opinions, as 
well as of spices and specie, which induces nations to es- 
teein each other ; and there is a glorious succession of 
authors, as well as of seamen and soldiers, for ever stand- 
ing before the eyes of the universe. 

It is by our authors that foreigners have been taught to 
subdue their own prejudices, About the year 1700, the 
Italian Gemelli told all Europe that he could find noth- 
ing among us but our writings to distinguish us from the 
worst of barbarians. Our civil wars, and our great rev- 
olution, had probably disturbed the Italian’s imagination. 
Too long we appeared a people whose genius partook of 
the density and variableness of our climate, incapacitated 
by situation, from the enjoymrnt of arts which had not yet 
travelled to us ; and as if Nature herself had designed to 
disjoin us from more polished neighbours and brighter skies. 
We now arbitrate among the nations of the world ; we 
possess their involuntary esteem ; nor is there a man of 
genius among them who stands unconnected with our intel- 
lectual sovereignty. 

** We conquered France, but felt our captive’s charms, 
Her arts victorious triumphed o’er our arms. 

At the moment Pope was writing these lines that silent 
operation of genius had commenced, which changes the 
fate of nations. The first writers of France were passing 
over into England to learn to think and write, or thought 
and wrote like Englishmen in France.t This singular 
revolution in the human mind, and, by its re-action, in 
human affairs, was not effected by merchants preiiting 
over them by superior capital ; or by admirals ard gener- 
als humiliating them by victories; but by our authors, 
whose works are now printed at foreign presses, a circum- 
stance which proves, as much as the commerce and 
prowess of England, the ascendancy of her genius. Even 
had our nation displayed more limited resources than its 
awful powers have opened ; had the sphere of its dominion 
been only its island boundaries, could the same literary 
character have predominated, we might have attained to 
the same eminence and admiration in the hearts of our 
continental neighbours. The small cities of Athens and 
of Florence will perpetually attest the influence of the 
literary character over other nations ; the one received 





* Mr. Gifford, in his notes to his recent Translation of Persius, with his accus- 
tomed keenness of spirit, has detected this fact in our popular manners, “ Persius, 
whenever he has occasion for a more worthless character than ordinary, commori- 
ly repairstothe camp for him. Fielding and Smollet, in compliance with the 
cant of their times, manifested a patriotic abhorrence of the military; and seldom 
went farther for a blockhead, a parasite, or an adept in low villainy, than the Ar- 
my list. We have outlived this stupid piece of injustice, and a ‘ led-captain’ is no 
longer considered as the indispensable vice of every novel.” 


t Voltaire borrowed all the genius of our country ; our poetry and our philoso- 
py: Buffon began by translating Hale’s “ Vegetable Static’s;” and before 

inneus classed his plants, and Bu'fon began his Natural History, our own natural- 
ist Ray had opened their road to Nature. Bacon, Newton, and Boyle, reduced 
the fanciful philosophy of France into experiment and demonstration. Helvetius, 
Diderot, and their o thergecleaned their pretended discoveries from our Shaftes- 
bury, Mandeville, and Toland, whom sometimes they only translated. Even our 
novelists were closely imitated.—Our great compilations of voyages and travels, 
Hackluyt, Churchill, &c. furnished Montesquieu with the moral facts he required 
for his large picture of his “ Esprit des Loix.” The Cyclopedia of Chambers 
was the parent of the French work. Even historical compilers existed in our 
country before the race appeared in France. Our Universal History, and Stan- 
ley, Echard, and Hooke, preceded Rollin and other French abridgers of history; 
while Hume and our philosophical historians set them a noble example, which 
reayaias for them yet to rival. 








the tributes of the mistress of the universe, when the 
Romans sent their youth to be educated at Athens ; while 
the other, at the revival of letters beheld every polished 
European crowding to its little court. 

There is a small portion of men, who appear marked 
out by nature and habit, for the purpose of cultivating 
their thoughts in peace, and giving activity to their senti- 
ments, by disclosing them to the people. Those who 
govern a nation cannot at the same time eplighten them ; 
—authors stand between the governors and the governed. 

Important discoveries are often obtained by accident ; 
but the single thought of a man of genius, which has 
sometimes changed the dispositions of a people, and even of 
an age, is slowly matured in meditation. Even the me- 
chanical inventions of genius must first become perfect in 
its own solitary abode, ere the world can possess them. 
The people are a vast body, of which men of genius are 
the eyes and the hands ; and the public mind is the crea- 
tion of the philosophical writer; these are axioms as 
demonstrable as any in Euclid, and as sure in their opera- 
tions, as any principle in mechanics. When Epicurus 
published his doctrines, men immediately began to express 
themselves with freedom on the established religion ; the 
dark and fearful superstition of paganism fell into neglect, 
and mouldered away, the inevitable fate of established 
falsehood. When Machiavel, living amidst the principal- 
ities of Italy, where stratagem and assassination were the 
politics of those wretched rivals, by lifting the vei# from 
these cabinets of banditti, that calumniated men of genius, 
alarmed the world by exposing a system subversive of all 
human virtue and happiness, and led the way to political 
freedom. When Locke and Montesquieu appeared, the 
old systems of government were reviewed ; the principles 
of legislation were developed: and many changes have 
succeeded, and are still to succeed. Politicians affect to 
disbelieve that abstract principles possess any considerable 
influence on the conduct of the subject. ‘In times of 
tranquility,”? they say, ‘“‘they are not wanted, and in 
times of confusion they are never heard.’? But this has 
been their error ; it is in leisure, when they are not wan- 
ted, that they are studied by the speculative part of man- 
kind ; and when they are wanted, they are. already 
prepared for the active multitude, who come like a 
phalanx, pressing each other with an unity of feeling and 
an integrity of ferce. Paley would not close his eyes on 
what was passing before him ; and he has observed, that 
during the convulsive troubles at Geneva, the political 
theory of Rousseau was prevalent in their contest ; while 
in the political disputes of our country, those ideas of civil 
authority displayed in the words of Locke, recurred in 
every form. How, therefore, can the character of an 
author be considered as subordinate in society? Politicians 
do not secretly think so, at the moment they are proclaim- 
ing it to the world ; nor do they fancy, as they would 
have us imagine, that paper and pens are only rags and 
feathers ; whatever they affect, the truth is, that they 
consider the worst actions of men,asof far less conse 
quence than the propagation of their opinions. They well 
know, as Sophocles declared, that “ opinion is even 
stronger than truth.”? Have politicians not often exposed 
their disguised terrors? Books, and sometimes their au- 
thors, have been burnt ; but burning books is no part of 
their refutation. Cromwell was alarmed when he saw the 
Oceana of Harrington, and dreaded the effects of that vol- 
ume more than the plots of the royalists ; while Chales II. 
trembled at an author, only in his manuscript state ; and 
in the height of terror, andto the honor of genius, it was 
decreed, that, “ Scribere est agere.’’* 

* Algernon Sydney was condemned to death for ce tain manuscripts found in 
his library ; and the reason alleged was, that seribere est agerc—that to write 
is to act.” The papers which served to condemn Sy dney, it appears, were only 
answers to Filmer’s obsolete Defence of monarchical Tyranny.—The metaphys- 
ical inference drawn by the crown lawyers is not a necessary consequence 
Authors may write that which'they may not afterwards approve; their manuscript 
opinions are very liable to he changed, and authors even change those opinions 
they have published. A man ought only to lose his head for his opinions’ in the 
metaphysical sense ; opinions against opinions ; but not an axe against a pen. 

[It is wonderful indeed, the perverse ingenuity of these 
English book-makers. Our author, a sensible and acute 
thinker, with genius enough and liveliness enough to make 
whatever he chooses to say palatable, has still, so much 
of that unworthy prejudice which appertains to most of 
his people when they speak of any thing French (as well 
as to the French with regard to whatever is English) as 
not to perceive, or too little independence and love of 
truth, if he does perceive it, to acknowledge the greatness 
and eacellence of the French writers. It is very true, that 
their language is not so well fitted for exact philosophical 
inquiry as the English—but with even this great disadvan- 
tage, look at their mathematicians, their engineers, their 
chymists, and their works on surgery and anatomy ; nay, 








in almost every department of literature, science and art. 
It is very true, also, that they are apt to flash out into ex- 
travagance, whatever may be the subject of inquiry ; but 
then, the English and ourselves, on the other hand, are apt 
to be so cold and formal and exact as to be insupportable. 
The truth is that the English know nothing of the great 
body of French writers ; and that we know less.— Ed. } 





CemeTeRY OF Pere LA CHatse.—What English- 
man has not seen the Cemetery of Pere la Chaise 2 
What Englishman will undertake either to condemn, or 
entirely approve it, unless he could enter completely into 
the minds of the French themselves? The approach to it 
(a little way out of Paris) isliterally ‘* garlanded wth 
flowers.’ You imagine yourself in the neighbourhood of « 
wedding, a fair, or some holiday festival. Women are sit- 
ting by the roadside, or at theirown doors, making chap- 
lets of a sort of yellow flower, which are gathered in the 
fields, baked, and will then last, in French ‘‘ For—ever.”’ 
Death here seems life’s play-fellow ; and grief 
and smiling content sit at one tomb together. Roses grow 
out of the clayey ground ; there is the urn for tears, the 
slender cross for faith to twine round ; the neat marble 
monument, the painted wreaths thrown upon ti, to freshen 
memory, and mark the hand of friendship. “ No black 
and melancholy yew-trees”’ darken the scene, and add a 
studied gloom to it—no ugly Death’s head, or carved skel- 
etons shock the sight: on the contrary, some pretty Ophe- 
lia, as general mourner, appears to have been playing her 
fancies over a nation’s bier ; to have been scattering 
** posies for thoughts, rue for remembrances.”’ But is not 
the expression of grief, like hers,a little too fantastical 
and light-headed ? Is it not too much like a childish game 
of make-believe ? Or does it not imply a certain want of 
strength of mind, as well as depth of feeling, thus to tam- 
per with the extremity of woe, and varnish over the most 
serious contemplation of mortality? True sorrow is manly 
and decent, not effeminate ortheatrical. The tomb is not a 
baby-house, for the imagination to hang its idle ornaments, 
and mimic finery in. To meet bad thoughts, and over- 
power or allay them, by other lofty and tender ones, is 
right ; but to shun them altogether, to affect mirth in the 
midst of sighing, and divert the pangs of inward misfor- 
tune by something to catch the eye and tickle the sense, 
is what the English do not sympathise with. It is an ad- 
vantage the French have over us. The fresh plants and 
trees that wave over our graves ; the cold marble that 
contains our ashes ; the secluded scene that collects the 
wandering thoughts ; the innocent, natural flowers that 
spring up, unconscious of our loss—objects like these, at 
once cherish and soften our regrets; but the petty daily 
offerings of condolence, the forced liveliness, and the 
painted pride of the scene before us, are like galvanic 
attempts to recall the fleeting life—they neither flatter the 
dead, nor become the living ! : 

One of the most heartless and flimsy extravagances of the 
New Eloise, isthe attempt to dress upthe daughter of 
Madame d’Orbe like Julia, and set her inher place, at 
the table, afier her death. Is not the burying-ground of 
the Pere la Chaise tricked out, and over acted, much on 
the same false principle, as if there were nothing sacred 
from impertinence and affectation? I will not pretend to 
determine ; but to an English taste it is so. We see 
things too much perhaps, on the dark side ; they see them 
too much (ifthat is possible) on the bright. Here is the 
tomb of Abelard and Eloise,—immortal t ; im- 
mortal as the human heart and poet’s verge can make it ! 
But it is slight, fantastic, of the olden time; and seems to 
shrink from the glare of day-light ; or as it would like to 
totter back to the old walls of the Paraclete, and bury its 
quaint devices and hollow inscriptions in shadowy twilight. 
It is, however, an affecting sight, and many a votive gar- 
land is sprinkled over it. Here is the tomb of Ney, (the 
double traitor, ) worthy of his fate, and of his executioner ;* 
and of Massena, and Kellerman. There are many others 
of great note, and some of the greatest names—Moliere, 
Fontaine, De Lille. Chancellors and Charbottiers lie 
mixed together, and announce themselves with equal 

mp. These people have as good an opinion of them- 
selves after death as before it. Yousee a bust witha 
wreath or crown round its head—a strange piece of mas- 
querade : and other tombs with a print, or minature of the 
deceased, hanging to them! Frequently a plain marble 
slab is laid down for the surviving relatives of the deceas- 
ed, waiting its prey in expressive silence. This is making 
too free with death, and acknowledging a claim which re- 








*No! Nev was the first soldier, if not the first captain of Europe, and did 
not deserve his death. Wellington might have saved him, but he durst not. 
He lacked the chief property of a great general Like the Carthaginian, he 
knew not how to avail himself of a victory —Ed. 
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quires no kind of light to be thrown upon it. We should) was extinguished. One of them in the ny of de-| his enemies will not suffer him to sleep—and it is his 
visit the tombs of our friends with more soothing feelings, spair, appeared to lose his ceadiiiitiiinaenme be 


without marking out our own place beside them. But eve- 
ry French thought or sentiment must have an external 
emblem. The inscriptions are in general, however, simple 
and appropriate. [only remarked one to which any ex- 
ception could be taken ; it was ea plain tribute of affection 
to some individual by his family, who professed to have 
** erected this modest monument, to preserve his memory 
forever !’? What a singular idea of modesty and eternity! 
So the French, in the catalogue of Louvre, in 1803, after 
recounting the various transmigrations of the Apollo Bel- 
vedere, in the last two thousand years (vain warnings of 
mutability !) observed, that it was at last, placed in the 
Museum at Paris, ‘‘ to remain there for ever.’’ Alas! it 
has been gone these ten years.—Hazlitt’s Notes, on a 
Journey through France and Italy. 





SHEIKH oF THE GuNDA TiBBoos. I rode nearly 
the whole of this day with Min Ali Tahar, the Gundowy 
Tibboo Sheikh, who was accompanying us to Bornou. He 
had some little difference with the Sheikh, of whom he 
was perfectly independent, and Boo Khaloom, ever polit- 
ic, undertook to make up the misunderstanding; thereby 
not only showing his influence, but securing, in a manner, 
the future friendship of Tahar, whose district was always 
considered as the most dangerous part of the Tibboo 
country, on the road to Mourzuk. Tahar was a sharp, 
intelligent fellow, spoke a little Arabic, and had often ask- 
ed me many questions about my country, and my sultan ; 
but to-day he was more inquisitive than usual.—< Rais 
Khaleel,”’ said he, ‘* What would your Sultan do t) Min 
Ali, ifhe was to go to England? Would he kill me, or 
keep me there a prisoner? I should like to be there for 
about amonth.’’ ILanswered, ‘ Certainly neither. one 
nor the other ; he would be much more inclined to make 
you a handsome present, andsend you back again.’’—Min 
Ali: ‘*Oh! [should take him something ; but what could 
I give him? Nothing but the skins of a dozen ostriches, 
some elephants’ teeth, and a lion’s skin.’’—Ans. : ** The 
value of the present would ve of no importance to my Sul- 
tan ; he would look at the intention : befriend his people: 
remember the Inglezi that you haveseen ; andshould any 
more ever find their way to your tents, give them milk and 
sheep, and put them in the road they are going. Promise 
me to do this, and I can almost promise you that my Sul- 
tan shall send you a sword, such a one as Hateeta had on 
my return, without your going to England or giving him 
any thing.’’—Min Ali : ‘‘ Is he such a man? Barak Allah! 
What’s his name ?”’—** George.’’—‘* George !_ Health 
to George ; much of it ! Salam Ali: George Yassur. 
Tell him Min Ali Tahar wishes him all health and happi- 
ness ; that he is a Tibboo who can command a thousand 
spears, and fears no man. Is he liberal? Is his heart large? 
Gulba Kebir. Does he give presents to his people ?’’— 
** Very much so, indeed ; some of his people think him 
too generous.’’—Min Ali: ‘* By the head of my father, 
Raas el Booe! they are wrong; the Sultan of a great peo- 
ple should have a large heart, or he is unworthy of them. 
Who will succeed him when he dies?’’—** His brother.”’ 
—‘‘What is his name ?’’—*‘ Frederick.” —“‘ Barak Allah. 
I hope he will be like George, matlook, liberal. Salam 
Ali! Frederick. UHealthto Frederick. How many 
wives have they ?’”»—‘‘ No Englishman has more than 
one,’’ said I.—** .4 gieb ! a gieb ! Wonderful! wonder- 
ful ! why they should have a hundred.’>—*< No! no ! 
we think that a sin,’’ replied I.—** Wallah ! really, [lit- 
erally, by G—!] why I have four now; andI have had 
mure than sixty. - She I like best, however, always says 
one would be more lawful ; she may be right. You say 
she is; youare agreat people. Isee youare a great 
people, and know every thing. I, a Tibboo, am little 
better than a gazelle.’’—African Discoveries. 





The following affecting account was related to me a 
few years since, while travelling in the western coun- 
try, of two men, who went into the celebrated Mam- 
moth Cave, which is situated in Green’s county, 
Kentucky, and is about ten miles in length, with the 
intention of exploring. 

These men, after having provided themselves with 
a lantern, food and refreshments for one or two day’s 
journey, entered the cave, and commenced their sub- 
terraneous tour. As they walked on from one apart- 
ment to another, viewing, in astonishment, the won- 
ders of this stupendous cavern, they often came to 
large and almost fathomless pits, which they passed 
with much difficulty, by crawling on their hands and 
knees. They proceeded in this way, walking and 
crawling for about a day, and, in the mean time, had 
passed a number of these pits. They had just passed 


—whirled round ex 
and fell; and in falling, 
pit they had just passed. 


ing, Lord have mercy on us, 
unged headlong into the 


again, but all was silent as the tomb. I thought said 
he, had I but fallen with him, it must-have been a hap- 


He thought therefore of dying only by starvation. He 
concluded,however,to make an attempt to get out. He 


companion, and this would sooner put an end to his 


knees, and proceeded safely in this way abouta day, 
when he again yielded to his feelings, and burst into 
tears. This alone he said, relieved his agony. He 
set out again, but with little hope of ever arriving at 
the mouth of the cave, andcontinued winding his way 
in midnight darkness abouta day longer. As they 
entered the cave they observed that it branched off in 
various directions, and he concluded that he had ta- 
ken a wrong one, and was as far or farther from the 
entrance than when he set out. The possibility again 
occurred to him of finding the way out; and onc- 
more he summoned his remaining strength, and com- 
menced groping his way thro’ the dreary cavern—and 
on the morning of the third day, when nature was 
nearly exhausted, and all hope had fled, he thought 
he perceived the dawn of light; and on suddenly turn- 
ing a corner, the morning star shone full in his face ! 
His feelings, he said, must be imagined, for they could 
not be described—Zion’s Herald. 
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TUESDAY MORNING, JANUARY 1, 1828. 


THE NEW YEAR. 

A happy new year to all our friends !—we do not 
say patrons, for we hate the word, and look upon it, 
with all its compounds and derivatives, or conjugates, 
as Jeremy Bentham would call them, as unworthy of 
any people, and most unworthy of ours. No man 
ought to receive patronage here, and no man will need 
it anywhere, if he work and be honestly paid for his 
work. But so it is, in our absurd fondness for whatever 
comes from abroad, and particularly from England, 
that our people, when they buy a hat of a man, ora 
pair of shoes, or a newspaper, have the impudence to 
talk of patronage. Andifso, why not ifthey buy law, 
or physic, or divinity ? In England, where tradesmen 
pay for the privilege of putting up a sign to show that 
they are hatters, or chandlers, or bug-destroyers* 
to this or that member of the royal family, and where, 
generally speaking, they pay for it pretty dearly, and 
make their customers pay the debts of their patron, 
as well as the other charges consequent upon their 
elevation—so delightful is it to wear a hat made by 
one of the workmen in a shop where a hat is some- 
times made for a royal Duke, though one has to pay 
fifty per cent more for the hat—it may not appear so 
very absurd to talk of patronage; but for a mere 
buyer to talk of patronising the seller of this or that, 
is inconceivably so; and if we were disposed, we 
could tell two or three anecdotes which would make 
the ears of two or three individuals, whom we regard 
very much, tingle “a few.”—But we shall not. 

A happy new year to our friends, therefore ! and if 
to our friends, why not to our enemies ? for after all, 
our enemies are our best friends.—If a man be ever dis- 
tinguished, it will be owing more to his enemies than 
to his friends. His enemies keephim on the alert ; 











*In Fleet Street, one of the two chief thoroughfares of there isa large 
sign, covered with names, and titles, one of which is toshow the present oc- 
cupier is descended from a certain somebody, who was bug-destroyer to his Maj- 


wildered| enemies who teach him all that is worth being taught 
in this world, how to be useful, and how to deserve 
is companion listened and the good opinion of the good. A happy new year to 


eard him distinctly strike on the bottom and groan.|every body therefore! to our enemies as well as to 
He called to him, but received no answer—he called our friends ! 


But of what avail is it to wish every body a happy 


py circumstance, for to attempt to find the mouth of| ®€W year ; if we donothing more ? And why should 
the cave, and pass the many dangerous places they had| We not try our hand at a lecture, now and then, as 
met with in entering must, he conceived, be impossible. | well as our preachers of the gospel, or our good gov- 
ernor, or Dr. R.—? And what should hinder us now, 
could but die, he thought, by sharing the fate of his when though it be neither a thanksgiving-day, nor a 


fast-day, nor even a sabbath, every body is expecting 


sufferings. He set out, crawlingon his hands and/to see a specimen of our address for the new year ? 


Verily we are determined to try ; and those very 
words, 4 happy New Year, shall be the text. 

1. There are two ways of being happy. We may 
either diminish our wants, or augment our means. 
Either will do—the result is the same ; and it is for 
each man to decide for himself, and do that which may 
happen to be the easiest. If you are idle, or sick, or 
poor, however hard it may be to diminish your wants, 
it will be easier than to augment your means. If you 
are active and prosperous, or young and in good 
health, it may be easier for you to augment your 
means, than to diminish your wants. But if you are 
wise, you will do both at the same time, young or old, 
sick or well, rich or poor, and if you are very wise, 
you will do both in such a way as to augment the gen- 
eral happiness of society. 

2. To be occupied is to be happy. No man is ab- 
solutely miserable, if he knows how to pass his time. 
Religion itself is not enough—all the pleasures of the 
world are not enough tomake him happy who has noth- 
ing to do. Happy !—he is miserable ; he must have 
some regular occupation, though it be in the shape of 
play. Prisoners in solitary confinement go mad in a 
few weeks at farthest, if they are not allowed light 
enough to see how to stick pins into the batk of a 
chair, to scratch faces on the wall, or to fat spiders, 

8. If you wish to be happy, compare your situation 
with that of those who are—not more happy, but less 
happy than yourself. Not soif you wish to be wise— 
compare yourself with such as are not less, but more 
wise than you are. 

4, Another way of being happy, over and above 
what you will be by mere occupation, is to know 
that you are growing better and better every day. 
But if you desire to grow better, you must begin. And 
if you do begin—the best day in the year is always 
the first day in the year. Search your hearts there- 
fore, and see if there be not some snug little vice lurk- 
ing in some by-corner, or stowed away where you can 
go to it on a private occasion. If there be—out with 
it ! now is your time—out with it, bravely ! But don’t 
undertake too much at first. Beware of that ; or you 
will be discouraged, and give up, and grow worse and 
worse. Are youaddicted to fibbing—don’t try to leave 
it offaltogether and at once. My life on it, you don’t 
succeed, if youdo. But goto work temperately— 
‘¢ Begin with one truth a day.” 

Are you addicted to guzzling? Don’t heed the 
old story of the man who promised to leave it off grad- 
ually. Gradually! said his friend,—if you had fallen 
into the fire would you like to be pulled out gradual- 
ly ?—Don’t heed that story, but (if you can’t do 
better) try to leave it offgradually, and drop by drop. 
Always use the same glass, and every time (before 
you fill it) drop a single drop of melted sealing wax 
into the glass, and let it stay ; persevere, a little while, 
(and if you stick to the same number of glasses) you 








one of them, when, by some fatal accident, their light 


esty and the royal family, and that he carries on the same trade still, 





will be cured—in spite of your teeth, | was going to 
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say, but I had rather say, in spite of your stomach, and 
that by such imperceptible degrees, that you will not 
suffer in the cure. This is no inventionof mine: I 
wish it was, for it will do more good (after it gets 
fashionable) than ever was, or will be done, by the 
newly invented powders. 

Are you given to cheating—a little, a very little, 
in a snug way? I donot mean by short measure, by 
false change, or by counterfeit money, but by over- 
reaching your neighbours in a lawful way ? by selling 
too dear, and buying too cheap, or by asking of the 
inexperienced, and of those who put their trust in 
you, more than you take of the experienced, or of 
those who will not trust you further than you can 
sling a bull by the tail; or by getting rid of unsound 
ware. Ifso—now is your time! I would not have you 
go round to all that you have out-bargained for the 
last year, and return the value to them, with interest, 
or even with an avowalof your oversight. No! Hea- 
ven forbid—but I can tell you a better way—I have 
tried it—contrive to do them more good than you ever 
did them or their pockets harm, and that in as private a 
way as possible, without ever letting them know it. 
Contrive to sell them a better bargain—to lead them 
to a new trade, and se]] them for less than you would 
a stranger, yea for less than you can afford. ‘That’s 
the way !—Try this, and if you don’t feel better at the 
end of the year, than you do now, (while you are 
reading this) and if you are not all the richer for it, 
come to me, and [ will make it up to you. 

And so too, if you have been led to tell a mana 
not absolutely a lie, but something which was not ab- 
solutely so true as it might have been ; just take my 
advice, and contrive to fall in his way, and just let the 
truth slip cut as it were, in the course of conversation, 
(if you have not courage enough to deal more brave- 
ly) and then get away as fast as you can, and see how 
good you will feel. 

Are youaspendthrift? or addicted to extravagance? 
When you go abread, put no more cash into your 
pockets than you require to pay toll with (especially 
if you goa shopping ;) advertise yourself at the same 
time, by neglecting to pay your bills when they are 
due—this will destroy your credit, and save you many 
a dollar at last; or if you see any thing you have a pro- 
digious desire for, go home and put on your night-cap 
before you buy it. 

Are you niggardly ? When you subscribe to a char- 
itable institution, pay current money, and put your 
name opposite the sum you give, and so let every body 
judge you out of yourown mouth. You will soon be 
cured, if you do this. 

There! if that sermon is not worth fifty of our 
old fashioned New Year’s Addresses, then isa page or 
two of bad poetry, even bad poetry, better than two 
or three pages of truth and common sense. 











OUR POLITICAL FAITH. 

We belong to no party, for which (as it will give us an 
opportunity of being abused by, and therefore of abusing 
all parties) we desire to be thankful. 

But though we belong to no party, (to the best of our 
knowledge and belief) we have no respect for the cow- 
ardly policy of the bat in the story book, which inthe war 
between the birds and the beasts, was neither bird nor 
beast, till the battle was over. And we have as little for 
the discretion of those, who are only waiting for the issue 
of our present struggle, to declare themselves for the con- 
queror. 

Nv Neutrals ! said Bonaparte ; and when Bonaparte 
said this, he was only repeating the cry of the wisest men 
of Greece in her most glorious age, when it was not per- 
mitted to a citizen to belong to no side, in questions that 








were likely to touch the welfare of the State. He whois 
not for us is against us ! is another cry that we hear on 
every side, as the hour of trial approaches ; and therefore 
itis that we have thought proper to come out thus early, 
in black and white, with a confession of our political faith 
—such as it is ; not meaning to trouble our readers here- 
after on this subject, unless it should appear a serious 
duty, nor willing in the outset of our paper, to skulk from 
a due share of responsibility, in the office we have under- 
taken. What we have to say, we shall say therefore, 
once for all, and we are willing it should remain on record 
against us ; for by it we hope to be judged hereafter, as 
well as now. 

In the first place, we hold that, in a country like ours, 
and in a time like this, it is the duty of every man to have 
an opinion of his own about the worth and general charac- 
‘er of every individual for whom he dares to give a vote. 

In the second place, we not only hold it to be the duty 
of every man to have such an opinion, of every such indi- 
vidual, but we hold it a duty for him to express that opin- 
ion, without fear or favor ; but to do it temperately and 
respectfully, with a due regard for the prejudices and 
partialities, not only of others, but of himself. 

In the third place, though we do not believe John Quin- 
cy Adams to be the ablest statesman alive, nor even “‘ one 
of the profoundest scholars of the age ;* and though we 
do not much like his * light houses of the sky”’ ina state 
paper (captain somebody to the contrary notwithstanding, 
who has lately pronounced it a very felicitous image) nor 
his fourth-of-July oration delivered about six years ago, 
nor his unintelligible toast (in one volume), nor his talk- 
ing in his last Message about a minister of ours ‘* return- 
ing to the bosom of his country’’—all which fine things 
we take to have proceeded, not from the president of the 
United-States of North-America, but from the professor 
of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in Harvard University, try- 
‘ing to play up to the character in which he has been acci- 
dentally, and very improperly cast (we believe we could 
tell how) among the ¢hief literary men and great scholars 
of the age.—Now, although we do not like these things 
in John Quincy Adams, nor his being the son of his own 
father, nor his saying wx, two or three t....es in his last 
message to congress, like the Royal George, or like a 
Reviewer, as where he says ‘* our friendly wishes and 
cordial good will’’ are so-and-so, or ‘‘ It has been there- 
fore, with some concern that we have observed,’”’ &c. 
&c.—which portentous phraseology we are afraid will be 
thought by many wise and good men to smack rather too 
much of Kingcraft, and of his relationship to his said 
father ; and though we do not like his saying we have a 
minister near the government of Brazil (instead of with 
said government, or at said court) a very bare-faced (we 
desire to say it respectfully) a very barefaced attempt at 
the naturalization of a foreigner without the consent of 
congress, and therefore a most alarming encroachment 
upon the liberty of the people (to say nothing of the liber- 
ty of speech) ; nor his saying a-melioration for meliora- 
tion, in the last paragraph of his last message, another 
violation of his character as a fine scholar :—and though 
in addition to all these things, we do not believe Andrew 
Jackson to be either a Bonaparte, a Cromwell, or a Cesar, 
nor even a very dangerous man,f but on the contrary a 
very honest, able, positive, choleric old gentleman of tried 
worth and courage ; and spite of all that has been, or can 
be said against him, and spite even of the Baltimore toast 
some years ago, when Col. Brunough (we can’t spell his| 
name) was called up to let off the toast with which the 
general’s cuff was charged, for it appears, the general, 
who had undoubtedly furnished the toast, was not able to 
read his own writing after it was plucked forth from his 
coat sleeve, so well as his Aid de camp and Secretary,the 

2 

“Whatever we may have said heretofore (and we have always said no more 
than we believed) in Blackwood ard elsewhere, about his scholarship, &c. &e. | 

t Albeit we did think him so, when we were the Editor of the Baltimore Tel- 


egraph, and had occasion to speak out inthe middle of the popular uproar, 
and while he was feasted and puffed in that city, and quarrclling wih the Senate 





of the United States. 


said Col. Brunough ; spite of all this, we sev—we do 
persist in believing that Andrew Jackson is not only able 
to write his own name, but that he is probably a man of 
greater natural powers than even Mr. Adams himself : 
and yet while we admit all this we should vote for John 
Quincy Adams rather than for Andrew Jackson to be the 
president of the United-States, for the very same reason 
that would lead usto vote for Andrew Jackson rather 
than for John Quincy Adams to be the leader of the ar- 
mies of America in a time of war—and that is, because 
for our work, we should always prefer the man who had 
learnt his trade. And we take the truth to be that Mr. 
President Adams would be just about as well fitted for 
taking the field against the enemy, as Mr. General Jack- 
son would be—with all his worth, integrity, and patriotism 
—to preside over the United States. 

We believe Mr. Jackson to be a man of stréng talents, 
or he never could have been where he is now ; for ordi- 
nary men are not likely to be pitched upon for the chief 
magistracy of a great republic. But still—unless he be 
of a truth, and beyond a doubt, the choice of the people, 
and by the people, we mean our people, the people of 
the United States, not the people of her cities and sea- 
ports alone, we should be exceedingly sorry to see him 
elected into any important civil office ; and if he were 
indeed the choice of the American people, fairly brought 
forth, and fairly exercised, although we should feel it 
our duty to stand by him, as the president of the United 
States, we should do every thing in our power (short of 
joining a party, or of becoming a blackguard in a news- 
paper) to change the opinion of the people. Just now 
there would not be much to fear from his election— 
though there would be enough, we believe, to make it 
even now, at his age, and afier his taste for cutting off ears 
and blowing out brains, has probably abated, somewhat 
too dangerous an experiment for us to make unnecessaily. 

But it is said foreigners, and particularly the British 
would be sorry to have him elected, and that therefore, 
we ought to elect him :—The better he does for us, the 
less they would like him. This is not true—but if it were, 
we should question the policy, in @ time of peace. Our 
president like our ambassadors ought to be as agreeable 
to other nations as possible, consistent with fidelity to 
us, if we are to profit by our intercourse with them. 

But after all, is there any necessity for our taking either 
Mr. Adams or Mr. Jackson? Have we not five hundred 
abler and better men than either for the office ? And why 
should we not give our vote for some one of the children 
of our sister Republics? New-England (not to say Mas- 
sachusetts) has had her full share of the presidency, with 
all its honors and influence ; and Virginia has had forty 
times her full share. Why should not the western count- 
ry, or the more southern States, orthe middle States have 
their turn now? Why would not De Witt Clinton him- 
self, (though we have no great partiality for his character 
as a politician) why would not he do? It would bea 
great and inagnanimous eflort for New England to make, 
from a sense of justice, in favor of New-York and the 
Middle States,—an effort worthy of the Athenean people 
in their best days, when they would not do an unjust 
thing, to obtain the mastery of all Greece—though they 
had the power to do it, and might have done it, so far as 
It would break 
up the practice which is complained of now, whereby 
the President is enabled, by appointing his secretary, to 
appoint his own successor; It would do more ; it would 
be offering the right hand of fellowship, at a most critical 
time, to those who are able to understand the value of 
the offering. 

Mr. Adams has had his four years, and has administered 


we can judge now, with ease and safety. 


the government so well, that if he were to withdraw from 
it tomorrow, there would probably be but one opinion, 
either of him or of his measures—he would be spoken of 
by every body, as an able statesman and an honest man. 
And what more would we have ? Why should he stay lon- 
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ger ? It is really too great a monopoly for one man to have 
eight years enjoyment of our supreme honors, for it re- 
duces the hope of thousands and thousands of his fellow 
citizens, as able and as competent as himself, toa mere 
cipher ; and makes that office which ought to be the 
highest prize for all our ablest and best men to toil after, a 
mere shadow, a thing not worth reaching for. Of the 
millions now alive in our country, but six or seven persons 
at the outside can ever hope to occupy the highest place 
in the gift of a free people, who pretend that all their offi- 
ces are open to'‘every body,—and so they are, but as 
Horne Tooke said to the judge, who told him that the king’s 
courts were open to every one—so isthe London tavern. 

But if the President be not re-elected, say the friends of 
Mr. A. it is a cruel insult ; the custom being to re-elect as 
a matter of course. To which we say, the sooner that 
custom is no more, the better. Our freedom of election 
is not worth a fig, if such customs are to prevail ; and yet 
to show that they do prevail, even throughout New-Eng- 
land, we have the testimony of the father of this Mr. Ad- 
ams himself ; who, in his very able work on the constitu- 
tions of our country, says, ** Go into every village of 
New-England, and you will find that the office of jus- 
tice of the peace, and even the place of representative, 
which has ever depended only on the freest election of 
the people, have generally descended from generation 
to generation in three or four families at most.’’ If 
so, how careful we should be not to elect a man, because 
he has been elected before; nor tore-elect a man because 
a predecessor had been re-elected. If we have no better 
reason, we should refuse, for we could not well have a 
worse one. 

But, continue some of the friends of Mr. A.—If you 
never re-elect a man—you destroy an admirable check. It 
is the hope of re-election which keeps the president from 
feathering his nest at the charge of the people the first 
four years—from making the most of his office while he is 
in it. If so, the best possible way would be to keep snug 
and say nothing to the candidate for the first four years, 
but let him believe he was to be re-elected till the time 
came ; and thenturn him out, neck and heels, without a 
And if we have any thing of the sort to fear 
from Mr. Adams, (which we have not, by the way) the 
remedy would’ be not—in re-electing him, but, in dis- 
charging him at fhe end of the time. 

Butenough. We have now said our say, and our con- 
sciences are easy, for one quarter, at least. If what we 
have said be of any value, it will not be suffered to perish; 
it will go for what it is worth among our readers, most of 
whom are able to judge for themselves ; and we hope 
sincerely it may go or no more. 


day’s notice. 





CHEROKEE NEWSPAPER. 

A paper, partly in English, and partly in the Cherokee 
tanguage, to be printed in a new character, invented by a 
native, and already in familiar use with the tribe, is to ap- 
pear about this time at the New Ecnuotra, CHEROKEE 
NaTIoNn. It is to be called the Coueroker PHOENIX, 
and will be edited by —— Boudinot, a native Indian, who 
was educated at one of our northern seminaries, and mar- 
ried a white girl, to the unspeakable horror of the ortho- 
dox in the part of the country where he was brought up. 

We shall subscribe for two copies, and we hope others 
inour neighborhood may do the same ; for it is now, if 
ever, that a few cents may do much toward saving the 
wreck of a great people’s history. 

We hope the Editor will give us‘in his first paper, a par- 
agraph or two, if nothing more, about the history and 
power of the characters (a specimen of which we have 
met with) ; and who knows but it may lead to the publi- 
cation of a grammar and dictionary. 

It would be well for the proprietors to have some agent 
at New-York, who would be sure to send regular copies 
to London and Paris ; and if to London, to Mr. John Mil- 


would be incurred. Our friends in that country will re- 
joice to know that we have not only a black Editor (of the 
FreEpom’s HERALD New-York,) but a red Editor now, 
among our well educated brethren of the press. Abroad 
there is a great curiosity to know more of our native red 
men, and a well conducted newspaper would be invalua- 
ble, as a record of their history, and a living memorial in 
their favor. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

We have met with one number of the PHILADELPHIA 
MonrHiy MaGazine (that for Dec. 1827,) and we 
hope it may be encouraged. It isa paper of considerable 
promise ; and if we were not rather crowded just now, we 
should extract some of the poetry, and offer some observa- 
tions on the prose. 
Another good sign for this neighborhood has just offer- 
ed—the CLarion, a weekly paper of a literary cast, in a 
quarto form, published at Bangor. 
Proposep PeriopicaL.—Proposals have been issued 
at Gardiner, in this State, for a monthly publication, 
to be devoted to the interestsof Farmers and Mechan- 
ics, and edited by Ezexrex, Howmes, M. D. Professor 
of Agriculture, Chemistry, and Natural History, in 
the Lyceum at that place. Itisto be entitled “ Tue 
New-Enevanp Farmers’ anp Mecnanics’ Jour- 
NAL,” and will be similar to Silliman’s Journal of the 
Arts and Sciences, the American Farmer, and the 
New-England Farmer. 

One number of the above work has been published. 

Atsome future period, we design tosay something 
of this Gardiner Lyceum, and of the celebrated Hazle- 
wood School in England, the prototype of this at Gar- 
diner. 





PORTLAND GYMNASIUM. 

Our friends, Dr. Lizzer (the head of the Boston 
Gymnasium) and Mr. Russex, (Editor of the Jour- 
nal of Education) will be glad to hear, that our prom- 
ises have been kept, with regard to Gymnastics in 
this quarter of the world. We have already a very 
good Gymnasium on foot, and about sixty subscri- 
bers, and as they mean to redfice the charge, so as to 
render the advantages accessible to every body, we 
have no doubt that by the time the weather will ad- 
mit of their taking the field, we shall muster a full 
battalion of Gymnics ; and if the society be prop- 
erly seconded at Boston, another year or two may 
be enough tospread it throughall the Atlantic towns, 
and perhaps through the interior of the country. We 
propose hereafter to publish the constitution, and to 
devote a paragraph now and then to a history of the 
art, and to a description of the exercises, in such a 
way, that other Gymnasia may be established, with- 
out the aid of a professor, or even of a book. 








TRASH. 





New Haven Gymnasium.—The school to be estab- 
lished by the Messrs. Dwights, is to be calledthe New 
Haven Gymnasium, and will be opened on the first 
of May next. The school is designed for boys exclu- 
sively, and will receive those from six to fourteen years 
of age. The instructers propose to occupy the house 
with the boys, to take the entire charge of them, and 
to stand in the place of their parents. A part of each 
day is to be devoted to gymnastic exercises, &c. 


In confirmation of the death of Henry W. Conway, 
Delegate in Congress from Arkansas Territory, from 
wounds received in a duel, it is mentioned that an 
election has been ordered to fill his place. 


Emigration of the Creek Indians.—Extract of a 
letter dated Tuscumbia, Nov. 27th:—* Col Brearly, 
the Agent, and young M’Intosh, with about 800 ind: 
ans, are here on their way, waiting for water convey- 
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ance, to Arkansas,” 


Nortuamprton, Dec. 19. 
A fish story—On the 7th inst. Col. Sylvester Good- 
man, of Hadley, caught with a small net, in Aquavi- 
tae pond, near his house, upwards of 1100 fishes at 
one draught, viz. 756 Suckers, 65 large Dace, 149 
Perch, 175 Thornish, 18 fine Pickerel. Besides these 
the net enclosed many which made their escape. The 
fish taken filled several corn baskets.—Hamp. Gaz. 
New-Haven, Dec. 22.—The Canal is all but com- 
pleted from the north line of the state to New-Haven har- 
bour, and the water has been let into the Canal from the 
north line to within about five miles of this city ; and we 
are assured by the directors, that if the weather holds 
moderate to-day, the water from the north will reach the 
city this evening—spend the sabbath with us, and join the 
briny deep on Monday. 
Christmas Cargo.—The steam-boat Richmond arri- 
ved at New-York 24th inst. from Poughkeepsie, with 
a cargo of about 400 tons, consisting of 500 dead hogs, 
600 live sheep, 60 live oxen, 1 horse, 3000 geese, tur- 
keys, rabbits, quails, patridges, ducks, chickens, &c. 
200 saddles of mutton, a quantity of beef, 2500 bush- 
els oats, 500 bushels rye, 500 do. corn, 500 do. barley, 
200 bbls. flour, 100 bags corn meal, 400 bushels wal- 
nuts, 40 bundles hay, 8000 horn tips, 5000 lbs. castings, 
120 tubs butter, and sundry other articles of produce, 
with eighty passengers. 

Major Laing.—We are glad to perceive says a late 
London paper, that by letters from Tripoli, there is 
every reason to believe that the report of the murder 
of this interesting traveller, which appeared in the 
French papers, is altogether false and unfounded. 

It is affirmed that Miss Smithson has refused the 
hand of a young Frenchman of fashion, who offered her 
an immensity of love, and 60,000 francs per annum. 
The handsome English actress thought, it is said, that 
in France there was no reckoning either on the tender- 
moe or revenue of young husbands,—Fouct de Lon- 

res, 


It is reported that Lady Charlotte Bury, in her 
Novel entitled ‘ Flirtation,” has sketched from the 
life two sisters, !ately celebrated in the haut monde 
for their beanty, their accomplishments, the romantic 
singularity of their. story, and the melancholy con- 
trast of their destinies. 

A lady near Doyelstown, Bucks county, Penn. is 
stated to have made a remarkable curious Bed Quilt, 
which was composed of twenty-seven thousand, six 
hundred and fifty-six pieces. 

African Emigrants, 'The Norfolk Beacon of the 
18th inst. says :—The brig Nautilus, Capt. Hatton, 
which dropped down to Hampton Roads on Sunday, 
bound to the American settlement at Monrovia, Afri- 
ca, carries out an addition of one hundred and seventy 
four members to that flourishing colony. ‘The greater 
part of the colonists are from the Counties of Wayne, 
Pasquotank and Perguinans, in North Carolina, some 
of whom have been manumitted by the Society of 
Friends. Two agents from the Society attended them 
to this place, who, we learn, have amply provided 
them with every thing essential to the comfort of their 
voyage, and defrayed every attendant expense of 
their transportation to their new abode, There are 
also among the emigrants, several from Baltimore and 
Richmond, who, from their characters and circum- 
stances, will prove a desirable adjunct to the cause of 
Colonization. 

Improvement at Botany Bay.—The treadmill, at 
Sidney, has lately been stopped for-want of “ hands,” 
or as we ought to say, for want of “ feet.” The mo- 
rality of the “ grinders” seems, from this circumstance, 
to have improved much of late. It requires thirty 
persons to ‘‘ work the mill,” and yesterday the accu- 
mulation of the delinquents amounted only to 20.— 
Australian. 





The Advertising Sheet, Shipping List, and Price 
Current, will anpear to-morrow morning. 

















RIED. 
In this town, Mr. Henry J. Boynton, of Cornish, to Miss Eliza H. Cressey, of 


this town. 











DIED. 

Tn this town, on Friday morning last. widow Luey Gustin, aged 86 years, 
Thirty years of the latter part of her life were devoted to the instruction of youth, 
with a patience and indusiry, which few could excell 

In Dennysville, Mr. James Blackwood, aged 84, # revolutionary patriot, and 
for a number of years a pensioner. 
In Otisfield, Mr. Daniel Sargeant, aged 79. He was with John Paul Jones 19 
months during the revolutionary war, and afterwards a soldier in the army, 











POETICAL DEPARTMENT. 

The following verses by Grenville Mellen, (from the last Atlantic Souvenir, 
of which we have a word to say on some future occasion) we regard as contain- 
ing a share of the boldest and purest poetry of our age—ay, or of any age. 
They are altogether superior to anything of his that we have ever met with be- 
fore, and that is no little praise ; for much of his poetry hitherto has been of 
rather an exalted character, though touched with affectation, and labored some- 
times into a sort of metaphysical stuff, which we never could bear,—notwith- 
standing its resemblance to what we acknowledge to be one of the chief faults 
of our own poetry. 

It is from such thinking as that which appears in this poem, and another by 
Percival, which (unless we publish it without accompanying remarks) we have 
no room for now, but hope to get in hereafter, that we are led to speak ina 
proud language of the poetical minds of our young countrymen, and to hope 
for their future outbreaking, as original writers. If they have not been so 
hitherto, it has heen partly on account of their models from over sea, and partly 
because they were afraid of being extravagant. 

If Mellen would alter one single word in one single line of this very poem, 
however, it would be all the better for it, 








“ As wishing thy broad pens were furled. 
Why not say something else? Why not say— 
“ As wishing thy broad pinions furled ? 
Or—* As wishing thy broad sails were furled ? 


Pens are unworthy of the Eagle—they smell of the shop. 


LINES 
On seeing an Eagle pass near me in Autumn twilight. 


Sail on, thou lone imperial bird, 

Of quenchless eye and tireless wing, 
How is thy distant coming heard 

As the night’s breezes round thee ring ! 
Thy course was ’gainst the burning sun 
In his extremest glory ! how ! 

Is thy unequalled daring done, 

Thou stoop’st to earth so lowly now ! 


Or hast thou left thy rocking dome, 
Thy roaring crag, thy lightning pine, 
To find some secret, meaner home, 
Less stormy and unsafe than thine ! 
Else why thy dusky pinions bend 

So closely to this shadowy world, 

And round thy scorching glances send 
As wishing thy broad pens were furled ! 


Yet lonely is thy shattered nest, 

Thy eyry desolate, though high! 

And lonely thou, alike, at rest, 

Or soaring in thy upper sky! 

The golden light that bathes thy plumes 

On thine interminable flight, 

Falls cheerless on earths desert tombs, 

And makes the North’s ice-mountains bright. 


So come the eagle-hearted down, 

So come the proud and high to earth, 
When life’s night-gathering tempests frown 
Over their glory and their mirth! 

So quails the mind’s undying eye, 

That bore unveil’d fame’s noontide sun— 
So man seeks solitude, to die, 

His high place left—his triumphs done ! 


So round the residence of power 
A cold and joyless lustre shines, 
And on life’s pinnacles will lower 
Clouds dark as bathe the eagle’s pines. 
ut oh ! the mellow light that pours 
From God’s pure throne—the light that saves ! 
It warms the spirit as it soars 
And sheds deep radiance round our graves ! 


GRENVILLE MELLEN. 





In rummaging over a heap of almost forgotten manuscript, we fell upon 
the following verses, written a long while ago; and after some deliberation, we 
have concluded (o let them be published “ in our life time,” though, some eight 
years ago, we did, if we recollect right, forswear poetry ; but if we did, it was 
in a preface which few of our countrymen ever read, and fewer still remember, 
so that if they were ever so much disposed they could not well convict us; or if 
they should, we have not only a very fair excuse, but a precedent in our favor, 
which we dare say every housekeeper will admit the validity of. 

Had we been charged with breaking our promise, when we wrote the lines 
which follow, we should have said, no—n0o—“by no manner of means,” to borrow 
a bit of pure yankee,—* we are not publishing poetry now ; we are only writing 
it."—And now if we are twitted with breaking our promise, our reply shall be 
—No, no—we have not, for this poetry was written years ago; we are only pub 
lishing now. And the authority we should rely on isthis. Ifyou area 
married man, or woman, it will be enough. Did you never start up from the 
table, or kick over your chair, on hearing a portentous crash among your 
crockery or glass ware on its way from the dining room to the kitchen ; and did 
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breaking it ?—“No Sir, or go Ma’m, ’tisn’t broke—I’ve only cracked it?” 
And have you not 2 month or too afterwards, when the same noise, or a sharper 
one has been repeated ; and you have felt it your duty to baw] out—* There 
now ! you have broken that dish”—have you not always had a reply to this 
effect—“ Oh no! twasn’t I !—I didn’t break it, it was cracked before.” 

Now to apply this. We didn’t break our promise when we wrote poetry 
without publishing it; we only cracked the promise then. And we do not 
break our promise now, when we publish poetry which we wrote years ago—it 
was cracked before. (N. B. By it we mean the promise, not the poetry.) 


THE BIRTH OF A POET. 


On a blue summer-night, 
While the stars were asleep, 
Like gems of the deep, 
In their own drowsy light ; 
While the newly mown hay 
On the green earth lay, 
And all that came near it went scented away ; 
From a lone woody place, 
There looked out a face, 
With large blue eyes, 
Like the wet warm skies, 
Brimful of water and light ; 
A profusion of hair 
Flashing out on the air, 
And a forehead alarmingly bright : 
*T was the head ofa poet! He grew 
As the sweet strange flowers of the wilderness grow, 
In the dropping of natural dew, 
Unheeded—alone— 
Till his heart had blown— 

As the sweet strange flowers of the wilderness blow ; 
Till every thought wore a changeable stain, 
Like flower-leaves wet with the sunset rain : 

A proud and a passionate boy was he 
Like all the children of Poesy ; 
With a haughty look and a haughty tread, 
And a something awful about his head ; 
With wonderful eyes 
Full of wo and surprise, 
Like the eyes of them that can see the dead. 
Looking about, 
For a moment or two, he stood 
On the shore of the mighty wood ; 
Then ventured out, 
With a bounding step and a joyful shout, 
The brave sky bending o’er him! 
The broad sea all before him ! 








NEWSPAPERS. 





Under this head, we shall occasionally serve upa 
few specimens from the newspapers of the day, of 
what we regard as particularly newspaper-ish,in taste, 
learning, propriety, &c. &c. 

Eastern Argus. 

* But, Mr. Piper, you who are a shrewd arithme- 
tician, did it never occur to you to calculate how 
raany fool’s heads,which might have produced an idea 
or two in the year, if suffered to remain in quiet, get 
effectually saddled (for addled) by jolting to and fro 
in these flying chariots of yours.”—‘t The weaker 
party have gone without their dinner, and the able 
bodied and active threatened with indignation, (for 
are threatened, or have been, with indigestion) from 
having swallowed victuals like a Leicestershire clown 
bolting bacon.”—Eastern Areus, Dec. 14, 1827. 
Extract from Sir Walter Scott’s new novel. 

PorTLanpD ADVERTISER AND OTHERS. 

“ The Honorable Mr. Webster and lady (for Dan- 
iel Webster and wife) were both detained by indis- 
position, at New-York at the last dates..” Portianp 
ApverTISER, Dec. 14, 1827. 

Essex GazeTTE AND OTHERS. 

“The Honorable Josiah Quincy (for Mr. Josiah 
Quincy, or Josiah Quincy) is elected mayor of Bos- 
ton, by a large majority.” Essex Gaz. Dec. 22, 1827. 

N. E. Gavaxy. 

Not long ago we saw one of Hood’s capital stories 
nearly spoiled in the New-Enetanp Gataxy—(one 
of the last papers in the world from which a blunder 
of that kind was to be expected) by the misprinting of 
asingle word. It was the story about the scalping of 
aman who wore awig. The word balder was spelt 
bolder.—* The barbarous knife, destined to make 
him bolder than Granby’s celebrated Marquis, leaped 
eagerly from its sheath.” 

We remember having once met withan extract 
from Moore’s “ Meeting of the Waters,” in the follow- 





you not always get the following reply, if you charged the servant, or help, with 
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so, and on looking at the music found it engraved so 
(probably on the authority of some newspaper editor). 
* °Tis not the soft murmur of streamlet or Ail (instead of rill) 
“ Oh uo, it is something more exquisite still. 

And again—we have heard that the following pas 
sage from Scott— 

“ Where shall the traitor rest ? 

“ He the deceiver ! 

“ Who can win maiden’s breast 

“ Ruin and leave her. 

Has been sung, after this fashion ; 

“ Where shall the traitor rest ? 
“ He, the deceiver ! 
“ Who can win maidens breast, 
“ Run away and leave her.” 

But then, this may be owing as much to the superior 
delicacy of our age, as to the newspaper taste ofthe 
day; and after all, the poetry and music are ofa piece, 
we have no doubt, in every neighborhood where such 
things occur.* 

But all these are innocent, or at least, forgivable, 
in comparison with what follows. 


DANCING DUMPLINGS. 


Having a quill filled with quicksilver and ‘stopping it 
close you secretly thrust it into the dough ; which when 
the dumpling is boiling, will put it in motion. By means 
of quicksilver, many ludicrous feats may be performed ; 
and the following aNEcporTE is in point. An old lady 
on Sunday, was making dumplings, when two urchins, her 
grandsons, came to visit her, and being archly disposed, 
while her back was turned, conveyed some quicksilver into 
the dough, and then took their departure. The ancient 
dame left the care of the cooking to her grand daughter ; 
and betook herself to church, charged her to be careful in 
skimming the pot, wherein were concealed the dumplings 
and a leg of mutton. The girl was very watchful to obey 
these injunctions, and taking off the cover, when the pot 
boiled, out popped a dumpling, which she puts in again, 
when out bounced another, and another after that. She 
ran with all speed to the church; her grandmother seeing 
her come shook her head—winking at her, as much as to 
say, ‘‘begone!’? At last the girl cried out before the 
whole congregation, ‘‘ All your nodding and winking is in 
vain ; for the leg of mutton has kicked the dumplings out 
of the pot.’’ 


Just think of the mischief that would ensue, if the 
school-boys, who are now hurrying home for the 
Christmas holidays, all charged to the muzzle with 
tricks that have been hereditary with school-boys 
for nobody knows how long, were to add this to 
the number of their experiments with quicksilver and 
a seam on pipes, and foresticks, and bladders, 
and brass inkstands. Just imagine what would become 
of a family who had eaten of one of these “ dancing 
dumplings ;” or of a person who had tasted a mouth- 
ful, into which a little of the mercury had slipped in 
the experiment ? We are not able to give the name 
of the paper, from which the above extract was made; 
if we were, we should do so, in large capitals, though 
of course, it did not originate there. But this much, 
we are able to say—it appeared in a Portland paper. 

Now suppose we were to give a recipe for the use 
of gunpowder, and head the article, not “‘ How ro 
MAKE DUMPLINGS DANCE,” but How To MAKE BACK- 
LoGs jump ; and then add, that boring a hole, and 
filling it with gunpowder, and plugging it up, &c. &c. 
would do the job—it would be altogether a more in- 
nocent suggestion for a frolic, and the experiment 
would be the safer of the two. But this comes of 
letting any body make upa newspaper, and of hav- 
ing as many editors for it, as there are apprentice boys 
and journeymen. 





*The winiay of a maiden’s breast, instead of her heart, is the nonsense of the 
author, (Sir W. S.) for the sake of the rhyme. 
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ing shape ; and what is more, we have heard it sung 
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